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are arranged under their denominations, under which again
they are classified chronologically.

A feature of the series which will be at once noted is the
comparatively great scarcity of the silver coins as compared
with those of gold and copper. The only mints described in
these volumes are the Imperial ones of Constantinople, Thes-
salonica, Mcomedia, Cyzicus, Antioch, Isaura, Constantia
(Cyprus), Alexandria, Carthage, Sicily, Rome, Kavenna,
Cherson, and some uncertain ones.

Notable coins in the series are the so-called family coins, on
which the Emperors placed not only their own portraits, but
those of their families, and these afford considerable assistance
to the historian.

The work is prefixed by an excellent introduction, in which
all the literary notices about the coins have been industriously
collected. The meaning and succession of the types, the
changes in the denominations and the weights, the artistic
character and portraiture, and the inscriptions and dates
have also been discussed. "With regard to the inscriptions on
the coins, which in many cases are difficult to read, it is
noteworthy that, although Constantinople was the focus of
the Greek world, they continued to be in Latin until the
beginning of the ninth century, showing, like the Latin
Codes of Justinian, how continuous the story of old Rome
really was.

As is now the practice in the British Museum Catalogues,
a number of the rarer and more notable pieces in the foreign
collections are also figured. This practice might with consi-
derable profit have been enlarged in the case of a catalogue
like the present, which will necessarily be the standard work
on the subject for a long time to come. It enables us not
only to grasp the whole series better, but also to find readily
the lacunae in the series which need to be filled up. It is
to be hoped that the publication of this work will lead to a
closer and keener study of the Byzantine series by English